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The  two  documents  which  constitute  this  newsletter  guide  FCNL  as  we  consider  specific  issues,  use  of  time  and  other  resources,  and 
as  we  evaluate  public  policy  matters.  The  Priorities  were  adopted  at  the  January  1 977  Annual  Meeting  after  a  process  which  included 
analysis  of  many  issues  and  polling  FCNL’s  General  Committee  members.  It  reflects  Friends'  understanding  of  the  relative  importance 
and  timeliness  of  work  on  a  few  of  the  many  concerns  shared  by  the  General  Committee  and  by  Friends  at  large.  It  is  an  exercise  in 
direction  and  discipline  and  provides  a  framework  within  which  FCNL  staff  allocate  their  time  and  energies.  Action  Alerts,  background 
materials.  Newsletter  content,  testimonies  and  direct  staff  activities  are  guided  by  this  listing.  (Write  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  of 
the  Priorities.) 

The  revised  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  \s  built  upon  the  religious  beliefs  and  experiences  of  those  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  serve  on  FCNL's  General  Committee  and  the  cumulative  knowledge  derived  from  thirty-four  years  of  legislative  activity  in 
Washington  After  a  year’s  intensive  study,  innumerable  drafts,  lengthy  discussions  and  hearings,  it  was  finally  approved  during  FCNL's 
Annual  Meeting. 

We  hope  these  documents  will  enable  you  to  understand  better  the  context  out  of  which  FCNL's  actions  grow.  You  may  also  want  to 
use  it  as  an  educational  tool  or  to  stimulate  discussions  among  those  who  share  a  commitment  to  a  world  of  peace  and  human  justice. 

1977  Priorities 

The  seven  legislative  priorities  selected  •  encourage  efforts  to  meet  global  hunger  •  continue  to  work  on  issues  important 

for  FCNL  activity  in  1977  are  to;  needs  and  to  develop  equitable  and  effec-  American  Indians; 

tive  food  distribution  systems;  ^ 

•  urge  massive  reductions  in  military  •  protect  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  a 

spending,  based  on  far-reaching  changes  •  strengthen  international  institutions  of  rights  of  conscience. 

in  present  US  foreign  policy;  peace  and  cooperation;  _  ^ 

Government  action  and  legislation 

•  develop  national  policies  which  support  •  enable  the  poor,  at  home  and  overseas,  energy  and  the  environment,  jobs,  t 

disarmament  agreements  and  conversion  to  help  themselves  through  improved  equity,  welfare,  health  care,  internatior 

to  an  economy  free  from  military  domina-  education,  nutrition,  and  economic  human  rights,  and  area  tensions  will  co 

tion;  development;  tinue  to  be  monitored,  and  acted  upon 


•  continue  to  work  on  issues  important  to 
American  Indians; 

•  protect  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  of  conscience. 

Government  action  and  legislation  on 
energy  and  the  environment,  jobs,  tax 
equity,  welfare,  health  care,  international 
human  rights,  and  area  tensions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  monitored,  and  acted  upon  as 
the  way  opens. 


Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 


PREAMBLE 


We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war; 

We  seek  a  society  with  equity  for  all; 

We  seek  a  community  where  each  may  fulfill  his  or  her  potential; 
We  seek  an  Earth  restored. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  composed  of 
Friends  who  feel  a  concern  as  Christians  and  as  seekers  after  truth 
that  the  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  life  be  undertaken 
with  love  and  justice.  Through  individual  and  corporate  worship,  we 
believe  that  God's  love  extends  through  all  creation  and  that  every 
person  is  endowed  with  worth  and  dignity. 

We  seek  to  open  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  express 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  all  areas  of  life  —  personal,  community, 
national,  and  international.  Our  responsibility  extends  to  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community  of  humankind. 

Governments  make  decisions  which  result  in  war  and  peace,  in¬ 
justice  and  justice.  Humanity's  religious  heritage  and  revelation 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  decisions.  The  ideals  of  love, 
justice,  and  social  concern  embodied  in  the  principles  of  the 


Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  other  worshipping  communities 
are,  we  believe,  standards  essential  for  human  welfare  and  even  the 
survival  of  human  civilization. 

Claiming  neither  completeness  nor  infallibility  in  a  world  of  cruel 
dilemmas  and  difficult  choices,  this  Statement  of  FCNL  Legislative 
Po//cy  outlines  some  of  the  changes  in  governmental  policy  and  ac¬ 
tion  (legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial)  which  we  seek. 
Although  not  always  emphasized  in  this  statement,  we  emphasize 
the  interrelatedness  of  domestic  and  international  policies  of  our 
government.  We  deplore  that  the  organization  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  often  inhibits  recognition  of  this  interrelatedness. 

A  small  organization  such  as  this  Committee,  working  with 
others  of  good  will  both  in  and  out  of  government,  can,  we  believe, 
make  a  vital  difference.  We  engage  in  the  positive  process  of  in¬ 
terpreting  to  people  in  government,  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  our  view  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  should  under¬ 
gird  government  and  law.  We  encourage  Friends  to  share  what  they 
believe  is  right  on  questions  at  issue  and  to  ask  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  others  in  government  to  help  by  specific  actions. 
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We  realize  that  the  achievement  of  the  goals  outlined  in  this 
statement  will  require  far-reaching  changes  in  attitudes  and  an 
enormous  investment  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  citizens  to 
make  them  a  reality.  The  basic  problem  is  lack  of  political  will  to 
make  the  necessary  changes,  rather  than  a  lack  of  knowledge. 
Negotiations  and  efforts  at  compromise  will  be  necessary.  We  may 
obtain  only  a  small  part  of  the  goals  outlined  here.  But  we 
should  keep  these  goals  clearly  in  mind  and  strive  unceasingly 
to  bring  them  into  being. 

Two-thirds  of  the  approximately  200  members  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee  are  appointed  by  22  of  the  31  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  and  by  1 5  Friends'  organiza¬ 


tions  or  committees.  Not  more  then  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  can  be  appointed  at  large. 

This  statement  represents  a  consensus,  although  not  necessarily 
unanimity  on  all  points,  by  a  broadly  representative  group  of  Friends 
who  have  sought  to  approach  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry.  Our  Committee  does  not  purport  to  speak  for  all  Friends. 
We  encourage  Friends  to  express  individual  views. 

The  recommendations  in  this  statement  were  approved  by  the 
General  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Washington,  D.C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  -  30,  1977. 


Part  I.  GLOBAL  AFFAIRS 


Introduction 

Humanity's  greatest  problems,  among  the  most  urgent  of  which 
are  war,  poverty,  discrimination,  exploitation,  injustice,  population 
growth,  pollution,  and  the  mald'Stribution  and  misuse  of  people  and 
resources,  are  worldwide  and  interrelated.  Their  solution  requires  a 
global  perspective.  National  laws  and  political  institutions  must  in¬ 
corporate  the  more  inclusive  view.  For  the  United  States  this  means 
a  new  foreign  policy.  Our  first  priority  should  be  to  develop  an 
effective  global  system  for  meeting  human  needs  which  allows  for 
peaceful  change  and  the  resolution  of  conflicting  interests  without 
violence  or  war.  Real  security  can  be  built  only  on  an  effective  world 
system  of  freedom,  justice,  and  human  dignity,  including  (a)  com¬ 
prehensive  disarmament  of  nations,  enforced  by  a  world  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  disarmament  authority,  and  (b)  major  expansion  of  the 
authority  and  performance  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  just, 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  in  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  in  extension  of  human  rights,  and  in  peacekeeping. 

A.  Strengthening  the  Peace 

The  United  Nations  charter  and  organization  provide  many  useful 
mechanisms  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disagreements  and  con¬ 
flicts  of  interests.  Yet  the  power  and  arrogance  of  national  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  often  undermine  efforts  to  build  a  world  community 
under  just  law.  Our  own  government's  primary  emphasis  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  has  been  to  promote  our  economic  interests,  and  to 
project  a  false  conception  that  national  security  can  be  achieved 
through  military  means.  Reliance  on  a  balance  of  terror  in  time  of  in¬ 
creasing  access  to  nuclear  weapons  we  hold  to  be  absurd.  Reliance 
must  be  upon  disarmament  and  world  institutions  of  law  and 
justice.  Both  the  US  and  the  USSR  accepted  the  principle  of  univer¬ 
sal  disarmament  during  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tions.  We  should  reaffirm  this  goal  and  follow  with  concrete  steps. 

The  United  States  should  encourage  multilateral  efforts  for 
peacekeeping  and  disarmament  by; 

•  proposing  and  supporting  creation  of  a  UN-related  international 
disarmament  control  authority,  with  powers  of  enforcement 
against  individual  violators,  inspection  and  verification  pro¬ 
cedures,  independent  sources  of  revenue,  and  effective  voting 
procedures; 

•  endorsing  the  decision  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  of  Decem¬ 

ber,  1976,  to  hold  a  special  session  on  disarmament  in  1978, 
urging  that  this  be  developed  as  a  major  means  for  securing 
adequate  actions  by  national  governments  and  the  UN;  • 

•  offering  to  help  fund  (a)  a  training  program  for  stand-by  UN  • 
mediators  and  (b)  an  international  police  force;  ^ 


•  encouraging  stronger  standards  and  an  increased  budget  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  agreeing  to 
IAEA  inspection  of  all  peaceful  US  nuclear  production  facilities 
as  part  of  a  worldwide  inspection  and  control  procedure; 

•  repealing  the  Connally  Reservation  to  American  participation  in 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  (by  which  the  United  States, 
copied  by  other  nations,  decides  for  itself  which  cases  it  will 
submit  to  the  Court),  thus  expanding  the  Court's  ability  to  settle 
disputes; 

•  promoting  multilateral  agreements  to  expand  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  to  (a)  include  all  underground  tests,  (b)  guarantee 
completely  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  the  seabed,  (c)  pre¬ 
vent  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  (d)  halt  competition  bet¬ 
ween  nations  for  sales  of  nuclear  plants. 


We  approve  worldwide  disarmament  supported  by  political 
settlements  under  world  law;  we  also  believe  that  unilateral 
disarmament  by  the  United  States  together  with  other  far- 
reaching  revisions  of  its  foreign  policy  is  required  by  Christian 
principles  and  would  encourage  other  nations  to  disarm.  We 
are  prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  such  a  course,  believing  they 
are  at  least  no  greater  than  those  involved  in  the  current 
nuclear  arms  race  and  are  infinitely  more  worth  taking. 


The  United  States  should  take  the  following  unilateral  initia¬ 
tives,  both  to  assert  their  own  validity  and  to  challenge  other 
powers  to  reciprocate  in  the  search  for  world  peace: 

•  end  nuclear  weapons  production  and  testing  and  reduce  nuclear 
stockpiles; 

•  stop  supplying  arms  to  other  countries; 

•  authorize  nuclear  reactor  sales  only  to  countries  which  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  which  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  assurance  of  compliance  with  IAEA  standards 
and  inspection  procedures;  stop  the  sale  of  nuclear  enrichment 
facilities  and  reprocessing  plants; 

phase  out  United  States  participation  in  military  alliances;  dis¬ 
mantle  overseas  military  bases; 

end  espionage  and  all  covert  operations; 

repeal  the  Selective  Service  Act;  end  high  school  and  college 
ROTC  programs; 
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•  replace  the  Civil  Defense  establishment  with  an  agency  to  pro¬ 
vide  disaster  relief  services  only;  ^ 

•  ratify  the  UN  Genocide  Convention  with  the  understanding  that 
it  also  prohibits  preparation  for  waging  nuclear  war; 

•  strengthen  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  by 
providing  strong  affirmative  Congressional  and  Executive  policy 
directives,  adequate  funds,  and  public  support; 

•  intensify  the  study  of  the  economic  implications  of  disarmament 
around  the  world;  create  and  implement  plans  for  converting 
American  industry  to  non-military  production; 

•  seek  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Vietnam,  Kampuchea  (Cambodia),  Laos,  North  Korea, 
Angola,  and  Cuba. 

B.  Building  International  Institutions 

The  evolution  of  international  institutions  will  be  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  by  negotiating  additional  international  treaties  on  the  law  of 
the  seas  and  on  outer  space,  arms  control  and  disarmament,  en¬ 
vironmental  protection,  and  the  regulation  of  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions.  Such  treaties  would  become  international  law  and  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  authorities  created  for  those  specific  tasks.  These 
commissions  and  agencies  must  be  established  with  real  authority, 
acceptable  controls,  dependable  revenue,  and  effective  means  of 
peaceful  enforcement.  This  process  promises  to  be  more  feasible 
for  the  present  than  formal  charter  revision  in  developing  an  effec¬ 
tive  United  Nations  system  of  global  law  and  peacebuilding  institu¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  should  help  strengthen  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  UN  by; 

•  supporting  universality  of  UN  membership; 

•  providing  generous  financial  backing  for  UN  agencies  and  ac¬ 
tivities; 

•  supporting  special  revenue  sources  for  the  UN  to  give  that 
organization  reliable  income,  e.g.,  from  inter-ocean  canals  and 
seabed  mining  royalties; 

•  cooperating  with  other  nations  in  training  personnel  in  conflict 
resolution,  in  the  administration  of  international  agencies,  and 
for  special  assignments  in  mediation,  peacekeeping,  and  com¬ 
munication  between  nations; 

•  involving  more  members  of  Congress  and  more  representatives 
of  non-governmental  organizations,  in  American  delegations  to 
UN  General  Assemblies  and  other  UN  conferences  and  negotia¬ 
tions. 

C.  Promoting  Human  Dignity 

We  deplore  the  widespread  loss  in  the  world  of  individual  dignity 
and  freedom  and  the  use  of  torture,  political  imprisonment,  terror¬ 
ism,  and  other  acts  of  violence  aimed  at  furthering  political  ends. 
The  United  States  should  promote  international  action  on  behalf  of 
human  dignity  by; 

•  adhering  faithfully  to  the  provisions  of  the  UN  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  to  our  own  Constitution; 

•  ratifying  the  remaining  1 4  UN-drafted  conventions  in  the  field  of 
human  rights; 

•  maintaining  a  consistent  pattern  of  support  of  human  rights  at 
home  and  abroad  through  domestic  action  and  foreign  aid 
policies'; 

•  encouraging  the  UN  to  investigate  and  publicize  violations  of 


human  rights  more  effectively,  including  the  creation  of  an  om¬ 
budsman  or  UN  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  regional  human  rights  courts  as  in  Western  Europe. 

D.  Meeting  Human  Needs 

The  old  dream  of  an  ever-expanding  world  economy  has  been 
dispelled  by  harsh  realities  and  contradictions.  The  earth's  envelope 
of  air  and  limited  supply  of  water  are  becoming  dangerously 
polluted.  The  thin  mantle  of  soil  is  becoming  eroded  and  depleted. 
Some  energy  and  mineral  resources  are  being  exhausted.  There  is  a 
widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations,  a  gap  incompatible 
with  morality  and  a  durable  peace. 

A  new  vision  is  needed.  All  people  should  have  the  food, 
water,  shelter,  health  care,  education,  and  liberty  consistent 
with  a  life  of  security  and  dignity.  A  durable  balance  among 
population  numbers,  consumption  levels,  resources,  and  environ¬ 
ment,  which  serves  the  well-being  of  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions,  can  and  should  be  achieved.  To  do  so  will  require  a  drastic 
change  in  personal  and  national  values.  Instead  of  insisting  on  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  material  things  for  ourselves,  we  must  find 
satisfaction  in  enhanced  qualities  of  life,  in  equity  and  equality,  in 
conservation,  and  in  the  well-being  of  all. 

While  some  countries  need  more  population,  on  the  whole  the 
world  should  move  drastically  toward  population  stabilization 
because  of  population  pressure  on  food,  land,  water,  and  energy 
resources.  Countries  such  as  the  United  States  with  a  high  rate  of 
consumption  of  the  earth's  resources  have  a  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  to  reduce  population  growth  as  well  as  to  decrease  per 
capita  consumption.  Safe  and  non-coercive  family  planning  needs 
more  financial  encouragement  by  the  US  government  and  also  by 
the  UN,  private  agencies,  and  other  national  governments.  Research 
is  needed  for  the  development  of  safe  and  effective  contraceptive 
means  but  these  should  not  be  tested  on  people  without  their  in¬ 
formed  consent.  Family  planning  efforts  should  be  made  within  the 
context  of  economic  and  social  development  and  within  a  program 
of  health  care.^ 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  development  effort  must  be  to  release 
and  encourage  the  potential  which  lies  within  every  human  being. 
People  are  truly  free  only  when,  as  self-reliant  individuals  and 
groups,  they  are  able  to  make  their  own  informed  choices  and  then 
have  both  the  economic  means  and  personal  abilities  to  make  those 
decisions  effective.  Any  nation's  greatest  resource  is  the  freely 
directed  capacity  of  its  own  citizens;  capital,  physical  resources, 
and  land  itself  are  of  no  value  except  as  people  have  the  skill  and 
will  to  use  them. 

1.  The  Search  for  "Appropriate  Technologies" 

Many  people  in  industrial  and  developing  nations  are  enamoured 
of  capital-intensive  technology.  Developing  nations  are  often 
caught  between  inadequate  indigenous  methods  and  expensive, 
complicated,  imported  ones.  People  need  technologies  which  are 
appropriate  to  their  resources,  environment,  and  culture  and  which 
are  designed  to  achieve  full  employment.  Simple  and  intermediate 
technologies  are  often  more  suitable  than  complex  ones.  Therefore, 
we  urge; 

•  creation  of  international  and  regional  centers  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  technologies,  with  emphasis  on  renewable 
energy  sources; 

•  increased  US  support  for  rural  development  work  through  such 
agencies  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Development  Association,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Program,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
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•  careful  review  of  technologies  used  within  industrial  nations  as 
well  as  those  exported  to  developing  ones. 

2.  Environmental  Protection 

The  United  States  should  set  its  own  affairs  in  order  by 
drastically  reducing  its  consumption  and  pollution,  by  limiting  its 
population  growth,  and  by  cleaning  up  and  recycling  its  wastes.  It 
should: 

•  support  and  strengthen  the  United  Nations  Environmental  Pro¬ 
gram  with  adequate  powers  for  monitoring,  incentive-building, 
funding,  and  enforcement; 

e  support  an  international  authority  with  power  to  protect,  ad¬ 
minister,  and  receive  income  from  the  resources  of  the  sea  and 
the  seabed  and  to  make  this  income  available  to  the  UN  for  con¬ 
structive  purposes; 

•  provide  increased  funding  for  research  and  development  of 
energy  production  from  sources  which  do  not  cause  major 
hazards  or  pollution; 

•  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  developing  nations 
for  environmental  protection. 

3.  Economic  Justice  for  All 

Strategies  are  needed  to  get  effective  help  to  the  very  poor.  Their 
exclusion  from  equitable  participation  in  and  benefit  from  economic 
growth  is  a  global  problem.  The  tragic  gaps  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  both  within  and  between  countries,  indicate  the  need  for 
broad  changes  in  the  world's  economic  systems  and  institutions. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  largest  investments  to  fight  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  must  come  through  each  country's  own  efforts.  Prim¬ 
ary  responsibility  for  equitable  income  distribution  lies  within  each 
country  through  taxation  and  fiscal  F>olicies,  rural  development  and 
agricultural  reform,  welfare  and  social  security  programs,  and  the 
diversification  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  adequate  develop¬ 
mental  assistance  must  be  made  available  by  wealthy  nations  to  the 
poorer  ones,  both  to  rectify  the  exploitation  of  the  past  and  to 
create  conditions  for  international  cooperation  in  the  future.  No  one 
development  approach  will  suffice.  Appropriate  plans  will  change 
from  time  to  time  and  vary  both  within  and  among  countries. 

We  support: 

•  expanded  trade  with  the  developing  world,  consistent  with  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equity  and  conservation; 

•  tariff  preferences  for  exports  of  developing  countries; 

•  international  agreements  to  reduce  price  fluctuations  of  raw 
materials; 

•  incorporation  of  community  planning  into  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs  to  maximize  human  values; 

•  formation  of  a  UN-sponsored  group  to  inventory  world  need, 
recommend  priority  programs,  help  coordinate  international, 
bilateral,  and  private  efforts,  and  evaluate  results. 


References  to  Other  FCNL  Policy  Statements 
'"United  Nations  Police  Organization,"  May  1 957. 

^"Civil  Defense,"  January  1 962. 

^"Population  and  Family  Planning,"  January  1971. 

^"Encouraging  International  Development:  Challenge  to  the  Conscience  and 
Common  Sense  of  America,"  January  1 970. 

^"Statement  of  Principles  on  Indian  Affairs,"  January  1 956  by  the  Friends 
Seminar  on  Indian  Affairs.  Also  the  "Findings"  of  the  Second  Seminar  on 
Indian  Affairs,  February  1960. 


The  economic  power  of  transnational  corporations  deserves 
closer  scrutiny  and  should  be  governed  by  a  UN-formulated  code  of 
conduct  subscribed  to  and  enforced  by  governments  of  countries 
where  the  corporations  operate.  The  UN  should  empower  its  Com¬ 
mission  on  Transnational  Corporations  to  investigate  complaints 
and  publicize  its  findings,  so  as  to  induce  enforcement  of  the  code 
through  informed  public  pressure.  The  United  States  should 
develop  an  adequate  financial  and  inventory  reporting  system  for 
transnational  corporations  operating  in  or  directed  from  within  our 
borders. 

4.  The  US  Aid  Program^ 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  our  nation,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  long-run  world  interest  in  peace,  to  help  developing  coun¬ 
tries  secure  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  world's  resources  and 
productive  capacity.  To  this  end  we  urge  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
crease  contributions  to  aid  programs  to  at  least  two  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  There  have  been  many  constructive 
features  of  our  overseas  assistance  programs  since  World  War  II, 
but  US  aid  too  often  has  been  used  to  shore  up  repressive  regimes 
and  has  neglected  the  need  for  economic  and  social  reforms.  We 
suggest  the  following  principles  to  guide  the  US  aid  program: 

•  set  as  our  goal  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  need; 

•  reach  these  people  as  directly  as  possible; 

•  base  aid  on  sound  development  plans  which  have  involved 
the  participation  of  the  recipient  population; 

•  facilitate  social  changes  which  would  bring  about  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income  and  enhance  development 
of  human  resources; 

•  channel  as  much  as  practicable  our  aid  through  UN  or 
multilateral  agencies. 

To  implement  these  principles,  a  major  need  is  for  small,  flexible, 
experimental  programs  and  for  dedicated  workers  able  to  relate 
sensitively  and  effectively  to  local  people  so  that  they  can  learn  to 
take  over  productive  programs  rapidly.  Efforts  of  private  agencies 
are  often  most  effective  in  this  situation.  Another  major  need  is  for 
maternal  and  child  care  and  for  family  planning  programs. 

The  problem  of  hunger  has  become  dominant  in  some  countries 
and  will  shortly  affect  more.  Emergency  aid  should  be  given  on  a 
grant  basis.  Grain  banks  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  as  reserves  on  which  to  draw  in  times  of  famine  or  natural 
disaster. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  problem  of  hunger  will  have  to  be 
solved  by  population  control,  by  increased  agricultural  output  in 
areas  closest  to  where  food  is  consumed,  and  by  continued  high 
production  in  present  exporting  nations.  Like  energy  exporting 
countries,  those  producing  surplus  food,  such  as  the  United  States, 
have  the  obligation  to  work  out  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
deficit  countries  without  dominating  them.  (See  also  Agriculture.) 


®"Civil  Liberties  and  National  Legislation,"  April  1954.  Also  "Advices  to 
Friends"  by  the  Conference  on  Civil  Liberties,  April  1954. 

^"Amnesty,"  February  1 972. 

®"Prayer  and  Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,"  September  1 964. 
^"Immigration  and  Citizenship,"  December  1955. 

'®"Goals  for  a  Just  Society:  Jobs  and  Assured  Income,"  January  1969. 

'  '"Taxation  and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  and  Income,"  February  1 975. 

'  ^"Principles  of  Health  Care  in  the  United  States,"  January  1 974. 

'  ^"Farm  Labor,"  January  1 962,  revised  January  1 963 
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Part  II.  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


A.  Human  Rights  at  Home 


We  believe  that  humankind  is  a  family  under  God  which  can 
live  together  only  with  mutual  respect.  This  requires  the  love  to 
overcome  the  hatred  and  bitterness  engendered  by  centuries 
of  slavery,  oppression,  discrimination,  and  prejudice;  earnest¬ 
ness  to  move  with  more  than  deliberate  speed;  penitence  and 
willingness  to  relinquish  special  privileges;  readiness  to  ask 
and  grant  forgiveness  and  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship; 
courage  to  supplement  the  law  with  a  determination  to  right 
the  wrongs  in  our  own  community;  and  dedication  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  non-violence  as  the  effective  method  of  social 
change.  While  good  laws  can  provide  a  framework  for  justice, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  necessary  reconciliation,  people  need  to 
demonstrate  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  wisdom  with  which 
they  have  been  graced. 


1.  Racism  and  Sexism 

Friends  are  united  in  their  belief  that  human  beings  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  worth  in  all  communities  and 
associations.  We  are  glad  that  in  the  United  States,  progress  has 
been  made  in  eliminating  legal  discrimination  on  the  bases  of  race 
and  sex.  Although  not  in  unity  on  issues  of  sexuality,  we  do  recogn¬ 
ize  the  divine  aspect  of  every  person.  We  are  therefore  united  in 
supporting  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  all  persons.  We  call 
urgently  for  public  action  to  rectify  continuing  discrimination  and  in¬ 
justice  in  the  US: 

•  Congress  must  improve  and  strengthen  the  laws  which  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  ethnic  heritage,  or 
religion; 

•  The  opportunity  to  enjoy  all  rights  and  to  participate  in  all 
responsibilities  should  be  ensured  by  law  without  invidious  dis¬ 
crimination  for  all  persons  in  the  United  States.  This  includes 
equality  of  opportunity  in  employment,  education,  health, 
recreation,  and  housing; 

•  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  should  be  ratified  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  state  legislatures  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  women.  Ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  to  ensure  women's  rights  to  own  or 
purchase  housing,  to  borrow  money  on  the  same  basis  as  men, 
and  to  open  bank  accounts,  establish  credit,  and  sell  inheri¬ 
tances  without  the  permission  of  their  husbands; 

•  Regulations  which  require  fully  informed  consent  for  sterilization 
should  be  enforced; 

•  The  President  must  assure  the  aggressive  enforcement  of  all 
human  rights  laws,  including  strong  enforcement  of  affirmative 
action  laws  to  correct  the  effects  of  past  discrimination; 

•  Equitable  access  to  political  and  economic  power  must  be  en¬ 
sured,  especially  to  groups  now  objects  of  discrimination. 

a.  American  Indians^ 

In  a  country  which  values  diversity  and  self-realization,  American 
Indians  should  be  free  to  control  their  own  lives  and  resources  and 
to  govern  themselves  within  their  own  territories.  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives  are  recognized  as  many  distinct  nations  by  their 
unique  cultures  and  by  treaties  which  are  not  only  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  also  international  law.  Our  government  should  honor,  at  all 
levels,  treaties  and  agreements  made  with  American  Indians.  Media 


reports  and  school  textbooks  should  inform  all  Americans  more 
truthfully  about  Indian  history  and  current  events. 

Most  tribes  continue  to  face  critical  problems  with  health,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  living  conditions.  Specialized  Federal  services  and  assis¬ 
tance  should  be  available  to  American  Indians  who  choose  to  live 
on  Indian  lands.  Such  programs  should  be  administered  by  Indians 
themselves  so  that  they  are  effectively  oriented  to  specific  tribal 
needs.  Indians  who  live  in  urban  areas  also  have  varied  needs.  Exist¬ 
ing  Federal  programs  should  recognize  these  needs  and  should 
seek  guidance  from  urban  Indians  in  their  application. 

We  support; 

•  restructuring  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  changing  its  role 
from  management  of  tribes  to  assistance  to  them; 

•  returning  to  tribes  the  control  of  land  and  resources  within  the 
boundaries  established  by  treaties  and  other  agreements  with 
the  Federal  government,  while  dealing  fairly  with  other  occu¬ 
pants,  and  preventing  further  encroachment  by  corporate  or 
government  agencies  on  Indian  water  or  other  natural  resources; 

•  providing  for  tribally  owned  schools  and  Indian -controlled 
school  boards. 


2.  Civil  Liberties^ 

a.  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  all  conscription. 

The  right  of  sincere  objection  to  war  and  military  service  should 
be  recognized  in  all  relevant  legislation.  We  especially  urge  legis¬ 
lation,  such  as  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  which  would  provide  for 
the  non-military  use  of  those  tax  monies  paid  by  citizens  who  cons¬ 
cientiously  object  to  taxation  for  military  use. 

b.  Unconditional  Amnesty^ 

The  United  States  needs  a  national  reconciliation  ending  the  deep 
divisions  among  our  people  which  have  been  caused  by  war. 

Therefore  we  urge  unconditional  amnesty  for  all  who  have  been 
accused  or  convicted  of  violation  of  the  Selective  Service  law  or  of 
committing  offenses  unique  to  military  law.  Because  less-than- 
honorable  discharges  from  the  military  are  often  given  for  reasons 
of  racial  and  social  discrimination,  we  also  urge  an  upgrading  of 
such  discharges  and  a  restoration  of  veterans'  benefits.  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  regulations  which  classify  as  an 
"undesirable  alien"  those  who  fled  to  Canada  to  avoid  possible 
prosecution  and  later  became  citizens  of  Canada  should  be 
repealed. 

c.  Right  to  Travel 

We  believe  that  travel  abroad  is  a  constitutional,  as  well  as  a 
human,  right.  Passports  should  be  for  identification  and  should  not 
be  used  as  instruments  of  foreign  policy  nor  be  withheld  to  punish 
those  with  whom  government  officials  disagree.  We  also  urge  our 
government  to  remove  political  restrictions  on  free  movement  of 
foreign  nationals  within  the  United  States. 

d.  Loyalty  Oaths 

We  oppose  the  mandatory  use  of  oaths,  including  both  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  loyalty  and  the  oath  disclaiming  disloyalty. 
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e.  Church  and  State^ 

We  support  separation  of  church  and  state  and  oppose  the  use 
of  tax  money  to  propagate  specific  religious  doctrines.  We  oppose 
government-determined  prayers  or  religious  exercises  in  public 
schools. 

f.  Right  to  Privacy 

Citizens'  privacy  should  be  protected  from  intrusions  such  as 
wire-tapping  and  other  secret  means  of  intercepting  communica¬ 
tion.  We  oppose  the  use  of  entrapment  by  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  use  of  coercion  in  eliciting  testimony.  We  oppose  crea¬ 
tion  of  compulsory  registration  for  all  US  citizens,  and  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  abuses  which  are  possible  with  widespread  use  of 
Social  Security  numbers  for  identification  and  misuse  of  data 
banks.  The  privacy  of  press  sources  must  be  protected. 

g.  Immigration^ 

The  policy  of  our  government  toward  immigrants  and  refugees 
should  recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual  and 
family.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  could  benefit  by  allowing 
more  legal  immigration  (including  amnesty  for  those  illegal  im¬ 
migrants  who  have  been  in  the  US  for  a  long  period). 

All  legal  immigrants  should  be  provided  the  same  protection  of 
laws  given  US  citizens.  Grounds  for  deportation  of  illegal  entrants 
should  be  carefully  defined  with  safeguards  taken  against  their  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  employers,  crew  leaders,  local  officials,  or  others. 
Deportation  should  be  restricted  by  a  reasonable  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  and  subject  to  a  system  of  fair  hearings  and  appeals.  The 
United  States  should  help  to  provide  asylum  for  people  who  are 
displaced  by  war  or  natural  disasters  or  who  have  fled  countries 
where  they  have  been  denied  human  rights.  No  person  should  be 
deported  to  a  country  where  it  is  likely  that  he  or  she  will  be  denied 
human  rights  upon  return. 

B.  Economic  Life  and  Social  Development 

Our  economic  system  has  brought  major  accomplishments. 

It  has  solved  many  problems  of  production  and  eliminated 
much  of  the  starvation  and  deep  poverty  once  considered  nor¬ 
mal.  For  the  fortunate,  it  has  provided  freedom  of  choice  for 
work  and  use  of  income.  It  has  freed  time  and  money  for  many 
worthwhile  purposes,  such  as  education,  health  care,  travel, 
and  art.  It  has  stressed  that  to  work,  and  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  things  needed  by  others,  is  honorable  and  good,  but 
very  serious  moral  and  spiritual  questions  remain.  Are  religious 
and  democratic  principles  consistent  with: 

—  emphasizing,  as  a  chief  goal  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  more 
and  more  material  possessions,  at  the  expense  of  spiritual 
values,  the  well-being  of  human  beings,  and  the  environ¬ 
ment? 

—  hunger  and  deep  poverty  for  many  in  a  time  of  prosperity 
for  so  many  others? 

—  misuse  and  under-utilization  of  human  resources;  long¬ 
term  unemployment  for  millions  of  Americans? 

—  diminished  human  potential  resulting  from  unhealthful  and 
dangerous  working  conditions? 

—  concentration  of  economic  power  (control  of  wealth  and 
income)  in  the  hands  of  a  relative  few,  whether  individuals, 
corporations,  other  organizations,  or  government? 

—  prices,  wages,  and  taxes  which  benefit  few  at  the  expense 
of  many? 


—  great  wealth  gained  by  "insiders"  through  secret  informa¬ 
tion,  financial  manipulation,  deception,  and  special  deals 
and  payments  to  themselves,  at  the  expense  of 
stockholders  and  the  public? 

—  profit  incentives  which  promote  war  industry,  destruction 
of  natural  beauty  and  resources,  and  pollution  of  the  earth? 

—  prosperity  for  many  Americans  partially  based  on  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  and  powerless  at  home  and  inadequate 
prices  for  many  raw  materials  from  poor  countries  abroad? 

It  seems  clear  that  our  economic  structure,  with  all  its 
good  points,  needs  substantial  revision.  The  United  States 
should  strive  for  full  opportunity  for  all,  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income,  and  better  distribution  of  the 
wholesome  benefits  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Involuntary  poverty  in  our  affluent  society  is  ethically  in¬ 
tolerable.  We  must  reorder  US  goals  at  home  and  abroad  in 
order  to  enable  all  human  beings  to  have  access  to  adequate 
food,  clothing,  housing,  health  care,  education,  child  care,  legal 
services,  and  a  healthy  environment.  Such  access  should  be  a 
matter  of  right,  not  a  privilege  which  can  be  denied. 

1 .  Full  Employment  and  Assured  Incorne^^ 

Families  and  individuals  should  be  responsible  for  working  con¬ 
structively  to  meet  their  own  needs  insofar  as  this  is  possible. 
Society  should  have  the  responsibility  to  provide  opportunity  for 
useful  employment  for  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  in 
either  the  private  or  public  sector  of  the  economy.  Monetary,  fiscal, 
and  other  economic  policies  should  be  aimed  at  full  employment. 
Job  training  and  retraining  should  be  available  for  all  who  need  and 
desire  it.  Decent,  safe,  and  healthful  working  conditions,  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  fair  rates 
of  pay,  and  adequate  compensation  for  occupational  opportunities 
should  be  protected  where  they  exist  and  developed  where  they  do 
not. 

We  recognize  that  "work"  includes  a  multitude  of  socially  pro¬ 
ductive  activities,  paid  or  unpaid,  including  the  work  done  by 
children  as  they  learn,  housework,  community  work,  care  of 
children  or  old  people,  artistic  activity,  and  thinking. 

Society  also  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  an  assured  income 
for  those  who  are  unemployed  or  unable  to  achieve  adequate  earn¬ 
ings.  The  system  of  assured  income  should  be  designed  to  provide 
timely  income  adequate  to  maintain  health  and  human  decency  and 
to  provide  incentives  for  becoming  self-supporting.  (See  also 
Health  Care) 

2.  Inflation 

Inflation  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  welfare,  health,  happiness,  and 
stability  of  millions  of  people.  We  reject  the  concept  that  inflation 
can  only  be  controlled  by  increasing  unemployment.  Instead,  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  necessity  for  careful  economic  planning,  for  control  of  ad¬ 
ministered  prices,  and  for  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will  not 
contribute  to  inflation.  Major  causes  of  inflation  include  growing 
government  indebtedness  and  high  military  expenditures. 

3.  The  Federal  Budget 

The  new  Congressional  budget  process  has  not  so  far  proved  a 
vehicle  for  establishing  priorities  nor  for  controlling  tax  expen¬ 
ditures.  We  urge  continuous  efforts  to  use  the  budget  process  to 
reorder  national  priorities  away  from  excessive  military  and  defense 
expenditures.  We  urge  that  control  of  direct  spending  be  integrated 
with  control  of  indirect  spending  through  the  tax  system.  We  com¬ 
mend  efforts  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance  and  urge  that  needed 
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expenditures  be  financed  largely  through  reduction  of  unnecessary 
operations  and  waste  and  through  increased  taxes  with  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  tax  burden. 

4.  Tax  Reform’’ 

The  Federal  tax  system  should  be  genuinely  progressive,  with 
larger  incomes  taxed  more  heavily  than  smaller  incomes,  so  that  all 
share  equitably  in  the  costs  of  government.  Such  a  tax  system 
could  also  help  to  correct  the  maldistribution  of  national  income 
and  provide  a  minimum  income  for  all  people. 

Though  present  statutory  income  tax  rates  are  progressive,  the 
tax  code  includes  numerous  exceptions,  deductions,  and  credits 
which  often  make  it  regressive.  Some,  instituted  to  stimulate  capital 
formation,  are  used  merely  as  tax  shelters.  Others  are  in  fact 
government  subsidies,  which  are  best  administered  through  direct 
budgeted  outlays  subject  to  periodic  legislative  review.  Exceptions 
remaining  in  the  code  should  have  automatic  termination  dates  so 
that  Congress  must  periodically  take  action  to  renew  them  if  still 
valid. 

a.  Personal  Income  Taxes 

Personal  income  for  tax  purposes  should  be  defined  simply,  com¬ 
prehensively,  and  uniformly. 

b.  Capital  Gains  Taxes 

Capital  gains  should  be  taxed  as  income  under  rates  which  allow 
averaging  over  several  years  and  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  infla¬ 
tion,  deflation,  or  forced  sale.  Special  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  sale  or  transfer  of  owner-occupied  housing. 

c.  Inheritance  and  Personal  Gift  Taxes 

Taxes  on  inheritance  and  personal  gifts  should  prevent  large  for¬ 
tunes  from  being  passed  from  one  generation  to  another.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  preservation  of  the  family  home,  genuine  family 
farm,  or  moderate-sized  business. 

d.  Corporate  Taxes 

The  corporate  tax  system  should  be  made  more  progressive  with 
elimination  of  such  loopholes  as  excessive  depletion  allowances. 
Progressive  tax  rates  should  enable  small  businesses  to  survive. 
(See  Decentralization  of  Economic  Power,  below) 

e.  Social  Security  Taxes 

Pending  the  development  of  an  adequate  income  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  people,  the  present  income  ceiling  above  which  Social 
Security  rates  do  not  apply  should  be  removed  and  Social  Security 
tax  rates  should  be  made  progressive,  and  full  coverage  to  home¬ 
makers  should  be  provided. 

f.  Marital  Status 

Changes  are  needed  to  remove  discrimination  in  the  Federal  tax 
system  on  the  basis  of  marital  status. 

g.  Deductible  Contributions 

We  recognize  the  need  for  contributions  in  support  of  religious 
and  other  voluntary  non-profit  organizations  and  modest  individual 
contributions  to  political  parties  or  candidates  of  one's  choice.  The 
tax  system  is  uniquely  suited  to  encourage  such  giving. 

5.  Decentralization  of  Economic  Power 

The  corporate  tax  system  and  the  anti-trust  laws  should  promote 
the  effective  exercise  of  democratic  processes  and  discourage  in¬ 
creasing  concentration  and  control  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands,  cor¬ 
porate  or  individual. 

6.  Housing 

We  continue  to  support  the  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suita¬ 
ble  living  environment  for  every  American  family"  enunciated  in  the 
landmark  Housing  Act  of  1 949.  Decent  housing  implies  a  physically 


sound  dwelling  that  costs  no  more  than  people  can  afford.  Yet  we 
are  far  from  achieving  this  goal.  The  American  housing  stock  is 
deteriorating  alarmingly  and  there  are  no  sufficiently  large-scale 
programs  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Federal  and  other  housing  assistance  programs,  especially  those 
encouraging  self-help  projects,  should  be  expanded  and  aimed  at 
meeting  real  housing  needs.  They  should  emphasize  energy  conser¬ 
vation.  Homes  and  neighborhoods  in  our  cities  and  older  suburbs 
should  be  preserved  through  such  programs  as  "urban  homestead¬ 
ing."  New  solidly  constructed  housing  should  replace  units  that 
cannot  be  repaired.  Equal  housing  opportunity  should  be  furthered 
by  greater  numbers  of  moderate-cost  units  throughout  cities, 
suburbs,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas,  and  by  more  vigorous  enfor¬ 
cement  of  fair  housing  laws.  (See  also  Energy) 

7.  Education 

No  person  should  lack  the  opportunity  for  continuing  education 
from  early  childhood  throughout  life.  The  disadvantaged  should 
have  a  fair  chance  to  develop  their  gifts  and  all  should  be 
challenged  by  an  education  which  is  relevant  and  oriented  toward 
solving  problems  and  serving  other  people.  Public  libraries,  mobile 
units,  public  television,  and  other  forms  of  educational  outreach 
should  be  better  supported  and  available  to  all.  We  call  for  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  requiring  immediate 
desegregation  of  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

8.  Healthcare’^ 

A  nationally  coordinated,  innovative,  socially  responsible,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  cost-effective  health  care  system  is  needed 
urgently.  Everyone  should  have  prompt  access  to  good  health  care 
nationwide,  without  any  discrimination  according  to  age,  sex,  race, 
religion,  or  ability  to  pay. 

The  system  should  be  based  on  the  concept  of  positive  health, 
which  seeks  the  well-being  of  the  whole  person  and  helps  in¬ 
dividuals  to  apply  the  basics  for  health  intelligently  with  the  health 
providers  of  their  choice.  The  system  should  comprise  health  pro¬ 
motion,  prevention  of  disease  and  injury,  rehabilitation,  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  unplanned  conception  by  enabling  individuals  to  control  their 
own  processes  of  fertility  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay. 

Local  health  care  delivery,  policies,  budgets,  and  staffing  should 
be  worked  out  with  full  participation  by  health  consumers  and  pro¬ 
viders.  Programs  and  facilities  should  be  coordinated  regionally.  Na¬ 
tional  health  care  agencies  should  coordinate  research  and  set  up 
guidelines  for  health  services  and  their  cost-effectiveness. 

Health  care  services  should  be  financed  by  a  mixture  of  oublic 
and  private  funds.  Employer-employee  plans  should  be  financed  by 
scheduled  contributions.  Cooperatives,  group  practice  facilities, 
and  other  forms  of  health  maintenance  units  could  be  financed  by 
prepayment  plans.  Part  or  all  of  such  payments  should  be  made  by 
the  Federal  government  for  those  unable  to  pay  their  share,  with 
funds  derived  from  geheral  revenues.  (See  also  Full  Employment 
and  Assured  Income) 

9.  Child  Care 

The  Federal  government  should  provide  incentives  to  enable  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  and  local  government  agencies  to  upgrade  and  ex¬ 
pand  programs  for  children:  foster  care  and  adoption  for  children 
who  have  no  parents  or  whose  parents  are  unable  to  care  for  them, 
day  care  for  children  whose  parents  need  such  services,  and  educa¬ 
tional  enrichment  for  children  lacking  basic  skills  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  Federal  government  should  ensure  that  free  and  nutritious 
meals  are  available  for  all  children  who  need  them. 
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10.  Mass  Transportation 

Low-priced  mass  transportation  would  give  people  in  need  better 
access  to  employment,  health  care,  education,  and  other  amenities. 
Mass  ground  transportation  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  cars,  trucks,  and  airplanes.  This  would  reduce  air  pollution, 
conserve  the  world's  petroleum  and  other  resources,  reduce  road 
congestion,  and  save  lives. 

We  call  for  a  major  national  effort  to  devise  and  build  an  effective 
mass  ground  transportation  system.  A  single  national  transporta¬ 
tion  trust  fund  should  absorb  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
other  transportation  funds.  While  the  system  should  be  Federally 
funded  and  coordinated,  decisions  regarding  the  modes  of 
transportation  to  be  built  or  improved  should  be  made  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  people  at  the  regional,  state,  and  local  levels.  All 
methods  of  transportation  and  their  human  and  environmental  im¬ 
pact  should  be  considered. 

11.  Agriculture 

Compassionate  response  to  hunger  in  the  world,  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  in  world  population  growth,  conservation  and  stewardship  of 
agricultural  resources,  and  support  for  family-operated  farms  are 
primary  concerns  of  Friends. 

US  agriculture  today  is  fundamentally  different  from  agriculture 
in  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  Food  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  are  becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  in  fewer  hands. 
Capital-  and  energy-intensive  technological  advances  have  in¬ 
creased  production  dramatically,  but  also  raise  serious  questions 
about  long-range  environmental  impact,  concentration  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  control,  relations  between  costs  of  production  and  returns 
from  crops  and  animals  sold,  and  the  overall  quality  of  life  in  both 
rural  and  urban  America. 

Ownership  of  land  and  its  use  should  be  considered  an  obligation 
to  provide  proper  stewardship  of  that  land,  to  be  used  construc¬ 
tively  during  one's  lifetime  and  passed  on  to  future  generations, 
guarding  against  depletion,  erosion,  and  misuse. 

While  the  United  States  cannot  and  should  not  feed  the  world,  it 
should  provide  its  appropriate  share  of  the  world's  food  supply  by 
fair  trade  policies  and  generous  food  aid.  We  should  develop 
those  policies  and  institutions  which  will  help  to  generate  ac¬ 
cess  to  adequate  nutrition  for  all  the  world's  citizens  at 
reasonable  cost.  Food  should  not  be  used  as  a  weapon.  (See  also 
US  Aid  Program.) 

Comprehensive  programs  are  needed  to: 

•  enable  US  consumers  to  purchase  the  food  they  need  through 
full  employment  or  assured  income,  supplemented  as  necessary 
by  specific  food  aid; 

•  help  food-deficit  nations  develop  their  own  food  productive 
capacity; 

•  create  a  system  of  food  reserves  which  will: 

—  guarantee  the  availability  of  food  stocks  for  international 
emergency  relief  use  and  for  ongoing  food  aid  programs, 
with  each  nation  making  its  appropriate  contribution; 

—  help  stabilize  price  and  supply  of  food  stuffs  at  levels  fair  to 
producer  and  consumer; 

—  make  rational  planning  for  agricultural  production  more 
feasible  for  domestic  producers  and  developing  nations; 

•  provide  wise  nutrition  education  for  food  consumers; 

•  cut  tax  incentives  and  restrict  other  inducements  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  non-farm  corporate  and  individual  resources  into 
agricultural  production  and  have  encouraged  land  speculation; 


•  ensure  farm  operators  and  workers  adequate  returns  for  their 
labor  and  investment  through  strong  legal  mechanisms  for  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  among  buyers  and  sellers  of  farm  products; 

•  ensure  farm  workers  the  services  and  protections  available  to 
other  workers,  e.g.,  collective  bargaining,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  minimum  wages,  and  decent  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions;’^ 

•  shift  taxes  from  farm  property  to  a  highly  progressive  income 
tax  and  ensure  assessment  of  active  farm  land  at  agricultural 
value  rather  than  potential  sale  value; 

•  prevent  diversion  of  good  farm  land  to  housing  and  industry  and 
reclaim  potential  farm  lands  where  consistent  with  ecological 
principles; 

•  authorize  government  purchase  of  land  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  to  families,  with  subsequent  resale  to  young  or  small- 
scale  farmers  at  low  cost; 

•  reserve  adequate  lands  for  parks,  wilderness,  marsh  lands,  and 
similar  resources  for  wildlife  and  the  future  enjoyment  of  our 
people; 

•  expand  agricultural  research  on  appropriate  technology  for 
small-scale  farmers,  and  develop  environmentally  sound  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  pest  controls. 


C.  Making  Representative  Government  Work 

Active  and  informed  citizen  participation  in  the  political  and  elec¬ 
toral  process  is  basic  to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  government. 
The  sheer  size  of  our  country  and  the  great  numbers  of  our  people 
complicate  the  task,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  involved  citizens' 
activity. 

Character  and  honesty  are  the  requisites  for  successful  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Quakers  and  other  seekers  of  God's  truth 
should  provide  channels  through  which  God  can  bring  these  at¬ 
tributes  into  human  lives. 

We  encourage  Friends  and  like-minded  people  to  seek  and  win 
elective  office;  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of  those 
whom  they  can  conscientiously  support;  to  make  substantial  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  where  vital  issues  are  at  stake;  and  to  join  and 
work  through  the  party  of  their  choice  where  they  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  do  so. 

1.  The  Legislative  Branch 
a.  The  Electoral  Process 

In  order  to  reduce  the  disproportionate  influence  of  wealthy  con¬ 
tributors  to  political  campaigns  and  to  keep  open  the  access  to 
elections,  we  advocate; 

•  public  financing  or  matching  funds  up  to  a  set  limit  for  the  prim¬ 
ary  and  final  election  campaigns  of  members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate; 

•  limitation  of  all  other  expenditures  by  or  for  a  candidate  to  a  set 
amount; 

•  limitation  on  the  size  of  contributions  from  each  contributor; 

•  full  and  timely  disclosure  of  candidates'  expenditures,  as  already 
provided  by  law; 

•  fair  provision  for  the  support  of  third-party  or  independent  can¬ 
didates; 

•  an  effective,  independent  enforcement  agency. 
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b.  Congressional  Operations 
Congress  should: 

•  provide  for  public  disclosure  of  investments  and  sources  of  in¬ 
come  by  members  of  Congress  and  senior  staff  members  of 
Congressional  committees; 

•  elect  committee  chairpersons  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than 
seniority; 

•  insist  that  the  Ethics  Committees  of  both  houses  discipline 
those  members  who  violate  established  codes  of  ethics  and 
conduct. 

c.  Relations  with  the  Executive  Branch 

Congress  should  cooperate  with  the  President  in  reorganizing  the 
Executive  Branch,  to  improve  efficiency  and  to  eliminate  unnecess¬ 
ary  and  redundant  commissions,  agencies,  and  programs. 

Congress  should  require  that  government  agencies  should 
periodically  justify  their  expenditures.  At  the  time  of  review,  there 
should  be  public  hearings  at  which  the  objectives,  achievements, 
failures,  and  problems,  as  well  as  cost-effectiveness  of  the  agency, 
would  be  examined.  The  terms  for  continuation  or  the  date  for  ter¬ 
mination  should  be  established. 

Congress  should  exercise  greater  oversight  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  Federal  administrative  agencies  by  retaining  veto  power 
over  any  rule  promulgated  by  an  agency.  An  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  should  be  provided  before  regulations  which  carry  criminal 
penalties  become  effective.  Congress  should  oversee  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  military  sales  made  by  the  President. 

Institutions  need  to  be  established  to  function  as  ombudsmen  to 
help  resolve  citizens'  grievances  against  administrative  agencies 
and  to  support  legislative  oversight. 

2.  The  Executive  Branch 

We  view  with  concern  the  steady  increase  in  size  of  the  Federal 
administration  and  the  centralization  of  control  in  it.  We  recom¬ 
mend: 

•  public  access  to  meetings  of  regulatory  commissions; 

•  public  disclosure  of  investments  and  sources  of  income  by  all 
Cabinet  members  and  other  senior  appointed  executive  officials; 

•  protection  of  public  employees  who  speak  out  to  identify  cor¬ 
ruption  or  failure  in  government  operations; 

•  free  and  speedy  access  to  government  information,  with  the 
right  to  challenge  refusals  promptly  in  agencies  and  in  the 
courts; 

•  three-year  prohibition  on  employment  of  former  Federal  officers 
and  commissioners  by  a  business  which  stands  to  profit  from 
relations  with  their  agencies. 

We  support  full  home  rule  and  full  Congressional  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

a.  CIA  and  FBI 

The  broad  powers  of  United  States  intelligence  agencies,  which 
have  led  to  enormous  numbers  of  human  rights  violations  at  home 
and  abroad,  should  be  drastically  curtailed.  We  recommend: 

•  effective  Congressional  oversight  of  all  United  States  in¬ 
telligence  activities; 

•  strict  compliance  with  all  American  constitutional  rights,  such  as 
freedom  from  surveillance,  opening  of  mail,  and  accumulation  of 
dossiers  on  personal  opinions  or  legitimate  organizational  ac¬ 
tivities; 


•  an  end  to  the  total  secrecy  enveloping  intelligence  operations 
and  disclosure  of  the  annual  budget  of  intelligence  agencies; 

•  an  end  to  all  US  involvement  in  covert  actions  abroad  and  at 
home  and  an  end  to  all  criminal  activities  by  Federal  agents  or 
their  informers. 

3.  The  Administration  of  Justice 

We  challenge  the  philosophy  of  punishment  which  underlies  our 
criminal  justice  system.  The  administration  of  justice  should  be 
directed  toward  making  available  such  services  to  those  convicted 
of  crimes  as  are  needed  to  help  them  become  useful  members  of 
society.  It  should  also  provide  equitable  prompt  restitution  for  the 
victims  of  crime. 

We  do  not  believe  that  prisons  are  effective  institutions  by 
which  to  rehabilitate  criminal  offenders.  Prisons  are  punitive; 
they  are  destructive  both  to  prisoners  and  to  their  guards.  In  our 
view,  prisons  should  exist  only  for  a  limited  function;  protection  of 
society  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  dangerous  convicted  per¬ 
sons,  whose  rights  should  also  be  carefully  guarded.  Therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  building  more  prisons,  we  should  expand  community  alter¬ 
natives  to  prisons.  Improved  services  for  youthful  offenders  are 
especially  needed. 

A  system  to  compensate  victims  of  crimes  should  be  set  up.  Of¬ 
fenders  should  be  required  to  contribute  to  this  fund  in  reasonable 
amounts.  Work  release  programs,  halfway  houses,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  family  counselling,  and  other  services  should  all  be  expanded  to 
assist  in  the  reform  of  criminal  offenders. 

We  also  advocate; 

•  implementation  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial; 

•  full  legal  services  for  the  poor; 

•  reform  of  the  bail  system  so  that  it  does  not  victimize  the  poor; 

•  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  reduction  of  maximum  sen¬ 
tences; 

•  regulation  of  firearms  through  required  registration  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  stringent  laws  regarding  their  sale,  interstate  shipment, 
and  possession. 

D.  Personal  and  Social  Standards 


We  believe  that  government  action,  while  it  cannot  compel 
private  morality,  can  create  a  climate  facilitating  healthy  stan¬ 
dards.  In  turn,  public  integrity  will  be  strengthened  by 
widespread  private  adherence  to  high  standards  of  morality, 
simplicity  in  individual  living,  the  wise  use  of  personal 
resources,  fairness  and  courtesy  in  individual  dealings,  a  caring 
attitude  in  personal  relationships,  and  a  respect  for  the  en¬ 
vironment. 


1.  Drugs,  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Narcotics 

We  encourage  education,  legislation,  and  action  to; 

•  eliminate  government  subsidies  or  other  support  for  tobacco 
production  and  export  and  provide  incentives  to  convert  farm 
production  from  tobacco  to  wholesome  products; 

•  increase  public  awareness  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco, 
alcohol,  and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

•  treat  alcoholism  and  drug  and  narcotic  addition  as  illnesses  and 
not  as  crimes,  while  retaining  deterrent  penalities  for  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs  which  impair 
judgement  or  physical  ability; 
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•  restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  hallucinogenic  agents,  powerful  in¬ 
toxicants,  stimulants,  depressants,  and  other  mood  alterants. 

2.  Gambling 

We  oppose  any  government-sponsored  gambling.  The  public 
welfare  requires  the  systematic  effort  of  government  to  minimize 
gambling  in  our  society. 

3.  Television  and  Radio 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  should 
be  held  more  closely  accountable  for  monitoring  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  programs  with  special  attention  to  those  watched  by  children. 
License  renewal  hearings  of  stations  should  consider  the  need  for 
more  educational,  informational,  and  documentary  programs, 
minimizing  of  violence  and  brutality,  and  increasing  the  diversity  of 
programming  to  serve  the  diversity  of  an  area's  population. 

4.  Consumer  Protection 

Consumers  are  entitled  to  full  information  and  protection  from 
deceptive  or  confusing  advertising,  packaging,  and  labeling  for  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services.  We  urge  creation  of  a  consumer  protection 
agency  which  includes  the  consumer  functions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  agencies. 

E.  Energy  and  Nuclear  Policy 

Friends'  historic  testimonies  on  simplicity  have  stressed  that  the 
quality  of  life  does  not  depend  on  conspicuous  consumption. 
Waste  and  extravagance  have  been  opposed  in  part  because  they 
squander  natural  resources  which  should  be  devoted  to  helping 
create  a  fuller  life  for  present  and  future  generations. 

The  world's  energy  problem  is  a  crucial  aspect  of  the  struggle  for 
human  survival  and  welfare  on  a  planet  of  limited  resources.  Energy 
policy  formation  should  be  undertaken  with  this  global  perspective, 
not  decided  by  narrow  nationalistic,  military,  or  corporate  interests. 

1.  Risks  to  Health  and  Environment  of  Current  Energy 
Sources 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  great  risks  to  the  health,  en¬ 
vironment,  and  life  chances  of  future  generations  associated  with 
increased  use  of  both  nuclear  fission  power  and  fossil  fuels.  In¬ 
creasing  use  of  nuclear  power  will  bring  greater  danger  of 
catastrophic  reactor  accidents  and  of  possible  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 


blackmail.  It  may  also  cause  health  damage  due  to  low-level 
radioactive  emissions  associated  with  reactors  and  waste  storage 

Because  of  the  great  risks  associated  with  nuclear  fission  power 
outlined  above,  we  recommend  a  moratorium  on  all  new  con¬ 
struction  licenses  to  build  nuclear  fission  power  plants,  pending 
further  study  of  the  health,  environmental,  economic,  and  moral 
issues,  including  an  end  to  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
safer  methods  of  nuclear  waste  disposal.  Further  research  should 
be  done  on  the  possible  utilization  of  nuclear  fusion  as  a  source  of 
energy.  (See  also  Strengthening  the  Peace) 

The  near-term  alternative  is  coal,  which  results  in  clearly 
demonstrable  harm  to  our  health  and  environment.  Coal  production 
may  be  environmentally  devastating  (strip  mining)  and  dangerous 
to  workers'  lives  and  health  (underground  mining).  The  burning  of 
coal  seriously  pollutes  the  atmosphere  and  is  a  major  cause  of 
respiratory  illness  and  possibly  cancer.  We  support  improved  deep- 
mine  safety,  restoration  of  strip-mined  areas,  and  measures  to 
alleviate  pollution. 

2.  Conservation  of  Energy  and  Non-Renewable  Resources 

Conservation  is  essential  to  meet  urgent  energy  needs  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world  and  to  minimize  dangers  to  our  health  and  en¬ 
vironment.  Conserving  energy  can  be  accomplished  in  many  ways, 
including:  decentralizing  energy  sources,  thus  permitting  fuller 
utilization  of  energy;  setting  more  stringent  standards  for  insula¬ 
tion;  developing  new  building  techniques  to  cut  energy  require¬ 
ments  further;  adopting  total  energy  planning  for  communities,  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  office  buildings,  and  major  public  facilities;  develop¬ 
ing  mass  transportation  and  more  efficient  types  of  engines;  and 
using  car  pools  in  a  much  more  widespread  fashion.  In  the  long  run, 
non-renewable  energy  sources,  particularly  oil,  should  be  reserved 
for  essential  uses  other  than  the  production  of  energy. 

3.  Renewable  Energy  Resources 

Energy  from  non-fossil  fuel  sources  other  than  nuclear  is  im¬ 
peratively  needed  to  conserve  our  environment.  These  sources  in¬ 
clude  but  are  not  limited  to  solar  energy,  wind  energy,  hydro,  ocean 
temperature  difference,  organic  waste  conversion,  tidal  energy,  and 
geothermal  energy.  All  of  these  require  immediately  increased 
research  and  funding,  and  if  feasible  they  should  be  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Note:  All  references  included  in  this  Statement  are  listed  on  page  4. 
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ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 5 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER. 

Comments  may  be  directed  to  Ralph  Rudd, 
Ch.  Gen.  Cmte;  Marian  Fuson,  Ch.  Exec. 
Cmte;  Lillian  Watford,  Ch.  Policy  Cmte;  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Snyder,  Exec.  Secy.  FCNL.  245 
Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10  per  year.  Published 
monthly  except  August. 
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